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MEMORIAL ADDRESS. 

By the Rt. Rev. J. Mortimer Levering. 

On a beautiful October day, six years ago, many of us were 
gathered a few miles from this place, in the picturesque valley of 
the Aquanshicola, to dedicate the memorial stone set to mark 
the site of Meniolagomeka, and so recall heroic missionary ef- 
forts at that Indian village more than a century and a half ago. 
Today we meet at another memorable spot amid the rural 
charms of this "Pleasant Valley" to complete what the Morav- 
ian Historical Society decided eight years ago to do, having in 
mind both the Meniolagomeka memorial and that which stands 
before us to tell that here was Wechquetank. 

At both places the regularly organized missions, with a set- 
tled mssionary, existed only three years. That at Meniolago- 
meka preceded and that at Wechquetank followed the destruc- 
tion of the chief mission at Gnadenhiitten, on the Mahoning, in 
1755, the sesqui-centennial anniversary of which we observed 
by a service in memory of the martyrs, on November 24, 1905, 
at Lehighton. 

Next to the tragedy at Gnadenhiitten, the scenes of horror 
enacted right at this spot, stand out most conspicuously among 
the dire experiences of the region in that reign of terror. 

Amidst the ruins of a peaceful settlement the short-lived 
mission of Wechquetank was formed here five years later, when 
Pontiac's war following the first outbreak of savage vengeance 
brought the second reign of terror to the entire frontier, with 
the awful Wyoming Massacre of October, 1763, as its most 
conspicuous horror. 

The mission at Wechquetank lasted only from April, 1760, to 
October, 1763. 

But while the organized mission existed only three years, what 
we may call the Moravian history, of this locality, began in 1750. 

Indeed, we might say it began in 1742, when Count Zin- 
zendorf and his daughter, Benigna, on their first journey in the 
Indian country, with their escort of six men, one woman and an 



Indian guide, on the 27th of July reached the village of Capt. 
Harris, the Delaware chief, near where we are now assembled; 
and, after passing the night here, proceeded to Meniolagomeka, 
on the 28th. Again, when he visited the Shecomeco mission 
in New York, in August of that year, he probably passed 
through this neighborhood, for the Minnisink trail, by which 
for some years the missionaries journeyed from Bethlehem 
and Nazareth to strike the historic "Old Mine Road" up into 
New York to reach Shecomeco, seems to have led past Capt. 
Harris' village. Furthermore, we recall that in 1745, when 
persecution by the New York government brought on the 
destruction of the Shecomeco mission and led to the founding 
of Gnadenhiitten on the Mahoning the following year as a new 
rallying point for the fugitive Indian congregation, and plans 
were formed for establishing a chain of evangelistic centers for 
Indians and white settlers, from the Delaware to the Lehigh 
Water Gaps and across the Delaware in the Jersey Minnisinks, 
the first Moravian school and preaching station was founded 
in what was then known as the Brodhead settlement and 
Dansbury up in those parts. Coming and going between 
Bethlehem and that neighborhood from 1745 to 1755, when 
the little church built there in 1753 was burned by the savages, 
the missionaries traversed this valley, for allusions in the records 
reveal that they followed the old trail past the former village 
of Captain Harris. 

But, as stated before, the distinct Moravian history of this 
particular spot began in 1750. In that year Frederick Hoeth, a 
member of the Moravian church in Philadelphia, purchased the 
first tract, of a considerable body of land acquired by him and 
his subsequent son-in-law, Christian Boemper, in this locality. 
Other Philadelphia Moravians who bought land in this valley 
at the same time, were Philip Serfass, who became the near- 
est neighbor of Hoeth, and Jacob Weiss, the grandfather of 
the founder of Weissport. Hoeth's settlement became, in a few 
years, one of the most important in this frontier region. Before 
the Indian outbreak of 1755, he had not only established 
himself and family in comparative comfort and plenty on the 
farm opened here, but had a grist and saw mill with a black- 
smith and wagonmaking shop in operation employing sundry 
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persons and making his place a valuable center. It was, 
furthermore, an abode of sobriety and godliness, like that of 
Daniel Brodhead, and had a character, unlike many rough back- 
woods homes, of the time, a character, which preserved the 
quality of the finer association out of which the people had 
gone into the wilderness. 

Such, briefly sketched, was the first civilization planted at 
this place a hundred and fifty years ago, Christian civilization, 
which caused the wilderness and solitary places to be glad 
and made the desert rejoice and blossom as the rose. For a 
while the place was called Friedensthal (vale of peace), and here 
in this quiet valley were welcomed the messengers whose feet 
passed over the mountains on their gracious errands, carrying 
good tidings and publishing peace. 

The Indians called the little creek Wechquetank, the name of 
the willow that grew along its banks. Ere long the name was 
but a memory and nothing survived bearing it. After the 
prevalent custom of primitive settlements the people gave 
it the name of the most prominent dweller here who 
first turned the limpid stream to purposes of useful in- 
dustry, and they called it Hoeth's Creek. Even this, as well 
as Wechquetank, was forgotten when, after the lapse, of years, 
Hoeth's Creek came to be Head's Creek, which name with the 
others applied to it survived near to our day. Hoeth's Creek 
it was called, however, at the time, when ghastly ruin fell upon 
the peaceful, prosperous settlement in December, 1755. It was 
a harrowing detail in a moving panorama of awful scenes 
along the frontiers of the English settlements, when a crisis in 
the clash of British and French interests emboldened those of 
the Indian tribes who were in league with the French to attempt 
the execution of their mad dream of recovering domain and 
dominion by a concerted blow of extermination all along the 
English border. The disaster to the British forces in western 
Pennsylvania, in July, 1755, gave the signal to the savage 
hordes in the east to strike. On the 16th of October the first 
violence occurred east of the Susquehanna. Soon point after 
point in the Wyoming Valley was ablaze. When Gnaden- 
hiitten on the Mahoning was destroyed, on the 24th of Novem- 
ber, and the blood of the martyred missionaries testified against 



the false and cruel suspicion that they as friends of the Indians 
were in sympathy with the French and their savage allies, it 
seemed as if nothing could stay the execution of the plan of 
the vindictive, ambitious and treacherous Teedyuskung to hurl 
his minions down over all the settlements in the Forks of the 
Delaware, and make an end even of Nazareth and Bethlehem 
before their "great day," as he had boasted, that is Christmas. 
Sixteen days passed after the Gnadenhutten massacre before 
these easternmost settlements north of the Blue Mountains 
were subjected to the impending doom. Then Hoeth's settle- 
ment and Brodheads were attacked. On the evening of the 
ioth of December the blow fell here. We will not dwell mi- 
nutely on the gruesome details. They are an oft-told story. 
As at Gnadenhutten, so here the savages surprised the people at 
the close of the day when they were partaking of their evening 
meal. Hoeth himself was the first to fall. His wife was shot 
while trying to flee, and was then inhumanly dealt with. Her 
youngest daughter, escaping with her, shared her fate. Three 
other persons were shot outright. All the buildings on the 
premises and Christian Boemper's house were set on fire. 
Boemper and his family succeeded in escaping to Bethlehem 
with many other refugees. His servant boy was so badly 
wounded in the arm that an amputation had to be performed 
by Dr. Otto, of Bethlehem. In January following Boemper was 
shot by the savages while on his way back to the ruined settle- 
ment to look after the cattle. Serfass and Peter Hoffman who 
were with him turned back to Nazareth fearing Divine punish- 
ment for the profane language of the soldiers who were guard-, 
ing them, and so they escaped. The marauders lost only one of 
their number at this spot. He was shot by Hoeth's blacksmith, 
Teiss. When they fell upon the Brodhead settlement many 
of them were killed and wounded by men gathered in Brod- 
head's house. This repulsed and demoralized them for the time 
being, and thus their fiendish work in this vicinity was checked. 
After setting fire to all the buildings in Hoeth's estate, they 
carried off as captives three daughters of Hoeth with the wife 
and two daughters of Teiss, the blacksmith. We would not 
wish to follow up their fate, worse than death on the spot, even 
if we knew the details. The story of one of them, Marianna 
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Hoeth, is known. Forced to become the wife of one of her 
brutal captors and dragged from place to place, even as far as 
Pittsburgh, she eventually escaped and with her child found 
her way back to Bethlehem four years later, when arrangements 
were being made by the Moravian Church authorities to re- 
occupy the desolate site of her home in the interest of quite an- 
other sort of Indians. With the execution of these plans an- 
other period in what I have called the Moravian history of this 
spot begins. How striking that this domain in the valley thus 
laid waste by Indians who represented the worst character of 
their race, and desecrated by them in atrocious shedding of in- 
nocent Christian blood, should five years later become an asy- 
lum for Christian Indians representing the best to which their 
race could be brought, in turn oppressed, chased from place to 
place and at times hunted for their lives by white men classing 
themselves as Christians. But such is the peculiar history of 
this spot and this is the answer, if any ask "What mean ye by 
this stone?" 

I have referred to the official oppression which broke up 
the flourishing Indian mission of Shecomeco in New York 
and to the migration of the converts to the Lehigh Valley, 
causing the establishment of the yet more prosperous mission 
of Gnadenhutten. When that was destroyed the band of faith- 
fur Christian Indians found refuge at Bethlehem, where they 
were taken in at great peril to the town, for men on all 
sides were almost maddened by the atrocities committed by the 
savages and, goaded beyond a sense of discriminating justice, 
were ready to wreak vengeance not only on the loyal, unoffend- 
ing Christian Indians, but even on their heroic protectors. In 
1758 a new Indian village was founded for the converts, quite 
near Bethlehem on the Lehigh River and called Nain. There 
against the better judgment of several of the most experienced 
and sensible missionaries, such as Martin Mack who did not be- 
live that it could be permanently maintained at that place, the 
attempt was made to carry out Count Zinzendorf's fond wish to 
try the experiment of a training place for Indian converts with- 
in the confines of civilization and near a model Moravian vil- 
lage. It soon became evident that only a limited number could 
dwell at Nain, for they had no proper range for hunting and 
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trapping and therefore, no proper facilities for subsistence in a 
natural, untrammeled way suitable to them, as had been the 
case at Gnadenhutten. Hence, when it became necessary to 
find a place for more — for some had been living temporarily on 
the Nazareth domain, and incompatibility between different 
tribes represented among them, occasioned difficulties — it was 
decided to try again to establish a station nearer the border of 
the Indian country where they could be more free in move- 
ment and more easily exert an influence upon others of their 
race through contact. Early in 1760 the tract of about 1400 
acres at this locality, belonging to the estates of Hoeth and his 
son-in-law Boemper, was purchased by the Church. 

In February the missionaries, Martin Mack and . Joachim 
Sensemann, had made a visit of inspection to this place where 
everything lay in ruins. On the 23d of April, 1760, the start for 
the place was made by upwards of thirty Indian brethren from 
Nain and from Gnadenthal on the Barony of Nazareth, in 
charge of Sensemann, and that interesting and useful man, John 
Joseph Bull, whom the Indians called Shebosh, which meant 
flowing water. They reached the mournful spot towards even- 
ing on the 25th. On the 6th of May the first cabin was com- 
pleted. The rapid erection of other buildings followed and, on 
the 26th of June, the meeting-house of the new village was 
dedicated. An element of romance appears in their decision to 
give the mission the old Indian name of the locality, Wechque- 
tank, instead of following the usual custom of selecting a Bible 
name or a German word expressive of some Christian grace or 
pious sentiment. 

About twenty rods from the church up the slope, the little 
grave-yard was opened and dedicated on the 29th of July, when 
the remains of an Indian child named Tobias, were interred. 
Only three others were buried there during the three years of 
the mission's existence. May we pause to think that in the 
dedication of this shaft, we are not only preserving the recollec- 
tion that here was a mission station, but are also paying a tri- 
bute to the memory of four of the red children of the forest, who 
died here in faith and were buried here in hope, won from 
heathenism and savagery through the earnest, self-sacrificing 
efforts of missionary fathers of the Moravian Church, laboring 
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amid dangers, toils and pains, laboring with prayers and tears, 
but unflinching courage, undaunted hope and unquenchable joy 
in the thought of saving even one soul from sin as a trophy 
for Christ, their Saviour, whose blood, more precious than the 
blood of the martyrs, was shed that even for the rudest savage 
brought in living faith to His blessed feet, the sting of death 
might be removed and the grave might be deprived of its vic- 
tory? May we not afford to uncover our heads to the memory 
not only of Christian victims of blind savage fury who fell here, 
and of the saintly men and women who here took their lives in 
their hands to place, please God, even one savage soul as a 
gem in the Redeemer's crown, but also to the memory of the 
four thus won, whose dust has reposed beneath this sod for a 
century and a half, but not forgotten by Him with whom their 
ransomed spirits dwell, and who is the Resurrection and the 
life? The spot received some further reverence in later years, 
long after the last Indian had left these hills and valleys, be- 
cause it became the resting place of the remains of some who 
lived and died in this neighborhood and were respected ancest- 
ors of people living now in this region and elsewhere. May 
not such also appreciate today the placing of this stone to re- 
mind the passerby that sacred associations hover about this 
place and that here was hallowed ground. I mentioned the 
servant' boy of Christian Boemper, who was wounded here in 
the attack on December 10, 1755, and whose arm had to be am- 
putated at Bethlehem. In 1848 Pastor Decker wrote from 
Pleasant Valley to a Bethlehem paper that six years before that 
he had buried in this old graveyard, the aged widow of George 
Huth. It is supposed that "this was the last burial made on the 
spot." His letter states that George Huth was a brother of 
Adam Huth, who lost an arm in the fight with the Indians here. 
So evidently Adam Huth was that same servant boy of 
Boemper. Pastor Decker also tells where George Huth's house, 
in which Moravian Brethren preached in later times, stood on 
the Wilkes-Barre turnpike, and that descendants of the family 
living in 1848 remembered such occasions. Do these associa- 
tions remind some here gathered from this neighborhood that 
there may be many who are kin with our Society and with the 
descendants of Moravian pioneers who figured here, in the feel- 
ing which cherishes the venerable associations of this spot ? 
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But I must conclude this cursory sketch and reach the end of 
the story of this spot as a mission station. Perhaps the most 
famous of the missionaries stationed here during those three 
years was the Rev. Bernhard Adam Grube, who was also the 
last. That the production of scholarly linguistic work is also 
associated with that brief period of missionary labor here, is 
probably known by few outside of our Society. Here Grube 
toiled at Bible and hymn translation into the language of the 
Delaware Indians, and some of it found its way into print, turned 
out in 1763 from the press brought over from London by a Mo- 
ravian colony in 1761 and set up by John Brandmiller, in the 
Brethren's House of Friedensthal, on the Bushkill, near Naza- 
reth, where the first printing in the Lehigh Valley was done. 

Grube and his heroic wife were in charge here, braving every- 
thing both from Indians and whites, out of love to Christ their 
Lord, and their Indian flock, when the effects of Pontiac's 
conspiracy, spreading among the disaffected of the. race in these 
parts, caused the second reign of terror in this region in 1763, 
which I have referred to, and which brought the history of 
Wechquetank as an 'Indian mission, to an untimely and mourn- 
ful end. In the month of October of that year, after the 
appalling Wyoming massacre, the peril both for the mis- 
sionary and his flock from savages on the one hand and infur- 
iated white men on the other, became so great that it would 
have been sheer folly to remain. 

On the 10th of October, 1763, word came to him from the 
authorities at Bethlehem that he and his converts must leave 
forthwith for a place of safety. They all started together next 
day and reached Nazareth on the 13th. Ere long the deserted 
mission buildings and the cabins built by the Indians were 
burned to the ground, and for the second time this place became 
a scene of ruin and desolation. Pontiac's war came to end the 
following year. 

In 1765 the remnant of the Indian congregation once more 
set foot on the historic soil in which we have placed this stone 
to keep Wechquetank in mind, but not to stay. They only halted 
here on the march before the white man's imperious order, 
"move on". 



After much wandering, after bitter months spent in the Phila- 
delphia barracks where they left many of their number in un- 
marked graves, a return to Bethlehem and a brief sojourn at 
Nain, the whole remaining body of them set out from that place 
under Government guard with the missionaries Zeisberger and 
Schmick on April 3 — Wednesday of Holy Week. On Good 
Friday they reached the ruins of Wechquetank where they built 
temporary wigwams of bark and tarried over Easter. On the 
9th of May they bade a last farewell to this spot and started on 
the long, hard journey to the Wyoming Valley. With their 
departure from this place, May 9, 1765, Moravian Indian Mis- 
sions in these parts came to an end. 

After a rally at Wyalusing and another station on the upper 
Susquehanna, the order to move on again came. In 1772 they 
set out on the yet longer journey to the Tuscarawas Valley in 
Ohio, and Moravian Indian Missions in Eastern Pennsylvania 
came to an end. 

We will follow these no farther except to say that again and 
again the order to move on has come in the shape of successive 
enforced migrations or irresistible adverse conditions, until now 
they have moved to the Pacific Coast, and nothing remains of 
Moravian Indian mission work but the present little flocks in 
California. Will Moravians let these die too ? 

We pause in conclusion at the fact that a last Easter passed 
by a fugitive remnant of Moravian Indians at this spot in 1765 
was the end of Indian missions in these parts. The mournful 
end of Wechquetank was the mournful end of it all in these 
regions. As we dedicate this stone to the hallowed memories 
of this spot, we do not think aright if we have in mind merely 
the thought of things that have perished. We think rather of 
that which cannot die. Those missionaries, those Indians won 
for Christ, their lives and deeds so far as lived and done in 
faith and love to Him still live. As we consecrate this me- 
morial we do it in Christian sentiment. We leave this spot with 
a vision of that last Easter morning around the four graves of 
the mission. We let these memories with bright, glad 
Nature around us, clad in Spring-time green, tell us of life 
from God, life attuned to His praise, life ennobled by devotion 
to what is true and right and good, life useful to our surround- 
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ings for the sake of Him who was on earth not to be ministered 
unto but to minister, life abiding and growing because it is hid 
with Christ in God, life everlasting because of the Easter truth, 
he that believeth in Him though he were dead yet shall he live. 



